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and perspective, which, however, were 
kept in due subservience by his recogni- 
tion of the higher elements of art. His 
pictures manifest always a contained and 
serious outlook; they are free from all 
vagueness in thought or form. 

Eakins has never yet attained a general 
popularity. Only now and then did he 
condescend to please by charming color 
or elegant surfaces. Much of his work is 
indeed somewhat stern at first sight and 
his pictures demand an effort that all are 
not willing to give. But to those who take 
the trouble to enter into the artist's ideal, 
a wealth of rare observation and enthusi- 
astic workmanship will be revealed: the 
austerities of the painting are seen as fit- 
ting to the themes. B. B. 




FIG. I. JAR WITH TATTOO DECORATION 
I 660- I 680 



MEXICAN MAJOLICA 

1 the average visitor who walks 
through the galleries in Wing H, in which 
are now exhibited the collections of pot- 
tery and porcelain in historical sequence, 
may naturally come a feeling of distinct 
surprise at finding there a large collection 
of Mexican majolica, especially one of such 
a varied and decorative character. Prob- 
ably he did not know that the tin enam- 
eled pottery known as "majolica" was 
ever made in America, except sporadi- 
cally, and in this he is in entire accord 



with ceramic experts of ten years ago. It 
is chiefly due to the extensive researches 
of the late Dr. Edwin AtLee Barber of 
Philadelphia, and to the generosity of 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, whose interest 
in peasant pottery led to the discovery 
of this field shortly before Dr. Barber be- 
gan his investigations, that the Museum 
is now able to offer to the student — ^whether 
of design, or ceramic history, or industrial 
pottery — the opportunity of studying this 
little-known section. The de Forest Col- 
lection of over one hundred and fifty 
pieces includes, in addition to all the im- 
portant types produced from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century, some rare pieces 
of the earliest period and a large tile 
lavatory which is entirely unique. This 
lavatory, two panels of tiles, and thirty- 
five other pieces are a recent gift from 
Mrs. de Forest, the remainder having been 
given by her in 191 1, and formerly exhi- 
bited in the Wing of Decorative Arts. 

The center of the pottery industry in 
Mexico has always been Puebla, or La 
Puebla de Los Angeles, founded by the 
Spaniards in about 1531. At the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century it was al- 
ready a prosperous city, and the natural 
skill of its inhabitants in the useful arts 
appeared in the excellent cotton and 
woolen cloths that were made there, es- 
pecially a certain fine sort "judged now 
(1648) as good as the Cloth of Segovia, 
which is the best that is made in Spain, 
but now is not so much esteemed of, nor 
sent so much from Spain to America, by 
reason of the abundance of fine cloth that 
is now made in this City of the Angels," 
and in its glassware and glazed earthen- 
ware. 

About 1 526, some Dominican friars from 
Talavera, Spain, were sent over to teach 
their brothers in New Spain, and the na- 
tives, the secrets of the manufacture, thus 
preparing the way for the building up of 
the great industry destined to supply the 
remarkable tile work which was used so 
extensively in the following centuries, in 
interiors and exteriors of churches, con- 
vents, hospitals, and private dwellings. 

The potteries soon became so numerous 
— there were no less than thirty in 1750 — 
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FIG. 2. LARGE BOWL SHOWING MORESQUE 
INFLUENCE, ABOUT 165O 
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that it was necessary to establish a Guild of 
Potters for the mutual aid and protection 
of the craftsmen. Its laws regulated the 
preparation of the clay and glazes, the 
forms of the pieces, and the character of 
the decoration, and required in addition 
that each piece be stamped with the in- 
dividual mark of the potter. While this 
last requirement seems to have been 
enforced during the existence of the guild 
— 1653 to 1676 — later the practice died out 
completely and the number of marked 
pieces now to be found is very small. 
This, one must suppose, is due more to the 



and may be cut with a knife; while the 
red, increasing in density with the darken- 
ing of color, is hard and partly vitrified. 
In reality, however, these clays, found in 
the vicinity of Puebla, are identical in com- 
position, but acquire different colors in 
baking; those pieces remaining in the kiln 
longest showing dull red on the unglazed 
parts. The glaze, or more properly the 
enamel, which is the distinguishing feature 
of majolica, is made of oxides of tin and lead 
mixed with water, sand, and molasses, the 
latter to make the glaze adhere more read- 
ily to the baked ware that was dipped 




FIG. 3. CHOCOLATE JAR AND JAR WITH CARMELITE ARMS 
SPANISH INFLUENCE 



fact that there are comparatively few ex- 
amples, marked or unmarked, of these de- 
cades still existing than that the guild Uws 
were not rigorously enforced, for the pen- 
alties prescribed were extremely severe. 
It is therefore a matter of congratulation 
that there are in this collection four such 
marked pieces. 

With the end of the eighteenth century 
came the gradual decline of the art, and the 
middle of the nineteenth century marks its 
decadence. The best period of production 
was between 1650 and 1750. 

Turning now to the majolica itself, we 
find that it appears to be made of two 
kinds of clay — red and white. The white 
is the softer and more porous of the two. 



into it. It is the tin, of course, which gives 
the opaque white appearance to the 
enamel, and until the beginning of the last 
century this component was imported 
from Spain for this purpose. 

After the glaze has dried thoroughly, 
the decoration is painted in colors, and the 
piece then put in a kiln for the second 
firing, which fixes and vitrifies the enamel. 
A noticeable feature in the decoration of 
Mexican majolica is the unevenness of the 
surface decorated, particularly to be seen 
in the blue and white pieces of the earlier 
period, where the pattern either stands out 
in low relief, or is slightly depressed as if 
stamped upon the body. The Spanish 
ware, which served as models for the 
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Pueblan potters, does not show this, but is 
flat and smooth to the touch, and thus can 
be easily distinguished from the Mexican 
pieces, even where there is similarity of 
design. A large variety of objects was pro- 
duced, including albarelli, barrel-shaped 
jardinieres, bowls, basins, inkstands, salt 
dishes, benitiers, covered dishes, plates, 
and many other vessels of a domestic 
character. 

The decoration of Mexican majolica is 
in general crude, both in color and execu- 
tion, but at the same time has those 
primitive qualities — a strong feeling for 
decorative effect and freedom of design — 
which so often raise peasant productions 
to the dignity of a distinct phase of art. 

Further examination of the de Forest 
Collection reveals the fact that the ma- 
terial falls naturally into four distinct 
groups, characterized by differences of 
decoration and form — Moresque, Spanish 
or Talaveran, Chinese, and Pueblan. The 
first three have the decoration in blue and 
white and the fourth in polychrome, al- 
though individual pieces frequently show a 
combination both of the color schemes 
and of the characteristics belonging to 
particular groups. 

The Moresque type, which obtained 
from the end of the sixteenth to the end of 
the seventeenth century, is admirably 
exemplified in the large bowl or laver 
illustrated in figure 2, where the strap- 
and scroll-work in broad bands of raised 
blue enamel inclose smaller patterns of 
black lines. Around the rim is the legend, 
"Soy para labar los (Pur) ryfycadores y 
no mas" (I am for the washing of the puri- 
ficators^ and for no other purpose). The 
use of black lines in the earlier period is lim- 
ited to the Moresque style and does not 
appear again until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century when the Pueblan 
style developed. Also of this period, and 
in the spirit of Moresque design, is a plate 
in which the domes of a mosque form an 
important part of the decoration. 

It is the Spanish or Talaveran group, 
however, which dominates the majolica 
production up to the end of the eighteenth 

1 Small oblong linen cloths used for cleansing 
the chalice after Mass. 



century. Beginning in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, with the arrival of 
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FIG. 4. VASE IN CHINESE STYLE 
1 680- 1 700 

the Dominican potters from Talavera, 
Spain, this influence showed itself very 




FIG. 5. JARDINIERE, I7OO-I75O 

Strongly in the forms in which the clay was 
potted, particularly in the albarelli of Ital- 
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ian provenance originally, and in the barrel 
and urn-shaped jardinieres and water jars. 

The decoration of this group frequently 
consisted of animal, bird, and human 
forms, surrounded by foliate ornaments 
often so crowded together as to give an 
effect of solid color, especially when the 
design was tattooed, that is, composed 
of thickly set dots of dark blue, inter- 
spersed with small animal motifs painted 
in silhouette. The jar, shown in figure 



The Chinese influence which character- 
izes the third group, came to Mexico about 
1600, through the Philippines and Japan; 
there are records of a visit in 1610 by 
Vivero, the Ex-Governor of the Philip- 
pines and twenty-three Japanese noblemen 
and merchants, who spent five months 
in Mexico. China, at a little later period, 
began to ship her wares to New Spain, and 
the effect of these upon the pottery indus- 
try is unmistakable. The vase (figure 4) 




FIG. 6. PAIR OF PUEBLAN WATER JARS, ABOUT 180O 



I, Spanish in form as well as decoration, 
shows this well, and the chocolate jar (fig- 
ure 3) illustrates still another type of 
"Spanish" decoration, namely, crudely 
executed motifs of bands and scrolls. 
Such chocolate jars were fitted with 
metal collars and tops that locked, for the 
safe-keeping of chocolate and vanilla. 
Arms of the religious orders were not in- 
frequently introduced, undoubtedly as 
much for purposes of identification as for 
decoration. We find in this collection 
an albarello, and the large tile lavatory re- 
ferred to later, with Franciscan arms, a jar 
with Carmelite arms (figure 3) , and a pair of 
plates with a pillar taken from the arms of 
the Convent of Ensenanza of Mexico City. 



is typically Oriental in shape and decora- 
tion with its white reserves on a blue 
ground; and a barrel-shaped jardiniere 
(figure 5) is doubly interesting in its com- 
bination of Spanish shape and Hispano- 
Chinese decoration. In the white re- 
serves of this are represented a Chinaman 
carrying a jar, a Spaniard playing the gui- 
tar, a Chinaman with arms outstretched, 
and a gentleman whose costume suggests 
the Near East, gazing through a telescope. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Chinese influence had entirely 
disappeared and the Pueblan potters had 
begun to develop a distinct native style 
not related, however, to the designs found 
on the aboriginal Indian pottery, and to 
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use a wider range of colors, including 
green, blue, yellow, red, brown, black, and 
an agreeable shade of mauve or rose. One 
specimen in the Museum collection (fig- 
ure 7) upon which this beautiful color 
appears, is a covered dish bearing the 
inscription "Viva Fernando 7," referring 
to Ferdinand the Seventh (1808- 1833), 
during whose tyrannical reign the Spanish 
colonies in America gained their independ- 
ence. The water jars illustrated in figure 
6 are unusually fine pieces of the period, 
and show the native influence in the tiled 
house and the crudely drawn figures of 
Indians and Mexicans that are part of 
their decoration. The de Forest Collection 
is particularly rich in pieces of this period. 

As the century advanced, however, the 
color became gaudy and the design lost 
its original simplicity. The middle of the 
nineteenth century saw the complete de- 
cadence of the art, and only very recent 
productions have reverted to the admirable 
products of the sixteenth century. 

There remains still, however, that im- 
portant branch of the majolica industry, 
tile making, and in this, just as in the 
other objects, there are to be distinguished 
four distinct groups. Tiles in Mexico 
were used extensively for ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, and we find in the vicinity of Puebla 
entire facades of churches covered with 
tiles in the most elaborately executed pat- 



terns, domes, and pillars incrusted with 
colored tiles — sometimes further orna- 
mented by glazed statues — wall mosaics 
of great size, baptismal and holy water 
fonts, and extensive lavatories. 

It is a tiled lavatory of this sort that is 
perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
comprehensive collection. It was made 
for the Church of San Francisco at Puebla 
in 1830, and combines in its decoration 
the blue and white style of the seventeenth 
century with the later polychrome style. 
It is about eight feet long and has three 
large basins let into its top surface for the 
ceremonial ablutions of the priests before 
Mass. Large urns of flowers and panels 
similar to those found on the facade of the 
same church, and in the choir of Santa 
Maria de Los Angeles at Churubusco, 
Mexico, are painted on the vertical sur- 
faces of the lavatory; and on the center 
of the front is the escutcheon of the Fran- 
ciscan order. At the present time, no other 
piece of tile work so splendid is known out- 
side Mexico. 

Taken in connection with the other 
groups of objects referred to — extensive 
and representative as they are — it is hardly 
rash to say that it makes the de Forest 
Collection of majolica unique in interest 
and importance, and assures for it a lasting 
place among the great collections of Ameri- 
can ceramics. R. A. P. 




FIG. 7. COVERED DISH WITH PUEBLAN 
DECORATION, 1815-1825 
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